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means or application. In the end," adds Clarendon, "he
was persuaded to submit to the King's good pleasure,
though he could not prevail upon himself to do it with so
good a grace, as might raise in the King any notable
expectation of his departing from the severity of his own
nature."l

That Falkland took up his new duties with foreboding is
certain. He was attached to the monarchy but not to the
King. " He had not the court in great reverence and had
a presaging spirit that the King would fall into great mis-
fortune : and often said to his friend that he chose to serve
the King because honesty obliged him to It; but that he
foresaw his own ruin by doing it." 2 These passages afford
ample evidence of Falkland's feelings at this important
crisis of his life, and there is no reason to doubt the sub-
stantial accuracy of Clarendon's recollections. No purpose
was to be served by misrepresentation. It is therefore
difficult to treat with patience the unsupported assertion
of Forster that Falkland was an "easy prey to the per-
suasive arts that seduced him to the service of the King ".*
He took service with unfeigned reluctance, and upon a nice
calculation of conflicting arguments.

Could a patriot who was attached to the monarchical
principle and who desired the maintenance of the Church
of England have acted otherwise at this critical juncture?
In the few weeks which had elapsed since the acceptance
of the Remonstrance, Pym had made it abundantly clear
that he would stick at nothing to attain his ends. The
attack on the Crown was to be followed by an attack on
the House of Lords. If the peers would not move in. the
direction Indicated by him, the Commons would proceed to
the necessary work without them. Even more sinister was
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